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This annotated' bibliography focuses attentibn on.th^ 
techniques and training methods ^used by police during family crisis 
'interv€^ntion. The introduction emphasizes the importance of t^is 
special aspect of police traijiing, and ment;ions the different 
possible t^apjet audiences such programs mat have: they may be 
directed t^^ll recruits, .to all incumbent officers on a rotating 
basis,, or-^o a ixev category 'of specialist in conflict management/ It, 
is also stated. that despite the different approaches used in the 
materials, they share the common goals of reducing' arrests, 
minimizing- repeat interventions, and reducing the number oi 
casualties. &11 of the documents .cited are part of the collection of 
the National Criminal Justice Reference Service. (&uthor/BP) - 
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terventlon In ^domes^lc disturbances Is^a source of ^gre^t concern fot 
Ll<ie ad^lnlstratbrs for very basic re^son5--22 perc'enf. 6f all police^ 
ijth^ Z8 percent^'of all cases of assault upt>n pplice stem ^ from' p6~ 
ce int^rventioq. in.faidliy c^ses. Family crise^^^l-so endanger the lives 
disputants; numerous stu^esM^ndicate that threerf ourths ^fall homt- 
de, vi(^timsare .relatives^ £^iends» 01; ac<]uaintanc*es of the offender^ ^ 

cognizlngthe pote^Atlal gra^vity of thi^ aspect of police responsibility^ 

hy police departments^have implemented special training projects to pre* 
are officers m inte^^tene in domestic disturbances without exposing them-: 

Ives to undue persoral danger^. The tralnifig programs may be directed 
o all 3:ecruits» to all incumbent officers on^ a rotating basis^ o4: 'to a 
jew category of specialist in conflict mahag^m^tit * The approaches used 
^ry^ but all are based on increased understanding of (he factors leading' 

family crises; and all have ctonflion goals: *^.to reduce arrests> to ^mlni- 
^2e repeat interventions^ and to tredt^ce th^ number of casualties^ 

i^^ibli^Sfi^aphy has been compijled 60 focus ,attent^ion on the techniques 
Ad Jiraining used by police' during family crisis intervention* All of 
^e*'documehts cited are part of .th^ ^lollefitlon of >the National Criminal 
stlce Reference Service* ^ Information on how to obtain^^ these documents 
be found on the^ fo^owing page* ^ ^ % ^* 
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All of the documents ln^^'thls bibliography are Included In the col-, 
lectloit pf thet National^ Criminal Justice Reference Service. The 
NCJRS Reading Room (S^ite 400> 1015^ 20th ?treet> (liW>> Waffhlrijgton^ 
D.C.) Is open to th^ p^ibllc from 9:00 a;m. to 5:0((y p.m. All of- the 
documents 'cited are also available In at least one of tjie follcwln^^-^ 
tl>ree ways^ * * 



Permanent I -Personal Copies' from Publlshers'and. Other Sources 
The publisher Or availability aoui^ce of each document Is In^*- 
dilated In the. bl^1)llQgraphlc dtatlon^^nd the names and ad 
dresg^eff of .the sources, are listed entry number In the Ap-' 
pendlx. ' NCJRS cannot;. guarantee thait all documents'wlll^ re-^ 
maln^^avall^ble^ but researcheic^ prelferrlng to acf^ulr^ their 
own pers,6naJL. copies of the cited jiocuments should^ contact ) 
the siAjr,ce Indicated. ^ ' ^ ' ^ ^ 




Free Microf;lctie from HCJRS i^ , 

; ' . ^ ^ When the word MICROFICHE appears. In th^ cltarflon> a f ree ml-, 
^ * croflche^ltS'^vallable^froir^ NCJRg. "Mloroflche Is a 4 x 6 

^ ' * Inch sheet of film th^t contalilE the reduced Images of up 

y ' ^ to'98 pages oftext. Since , the Image, Is reduced' 94 tlmes> a 
lAlcroflche reader Is essential to oread microfiche documents. 
Mlcrdfl'che readers are^ available ^at most public and academic 
' ^ libraries. Requests. for free microfiche should include'the 
^ ' ' y Identifying NCJ numbers- and- -be addressed to; * ' 

: ' . .NCJRS Microfiches Pxpgram ' \ / /' 

^ Bo't 6000' * , ' * 

' * -pfockvllle> Maryland 20850 ' . 

^ ^ '# ^ntaaJ-lbrarsTuan frpm^ NCJRS • 

• All documents cited may ba borrowed from NCJRS through your 
. public^ academic^ or organization library. * Document T.oans < 
; ate not made directly, to ,lnjdlvlduaj.s^. A maxlmum^of 5 dLocur 

_^ \ ments may be borrowed at one time, for a period of 30 days. ^ 

/ . * y Each document must be requested on a separate Jnterllbrary 
\ * ' 'Xoa|i Form addressed to; , * * " ^r~^ 

" .' • i^GJES Document Iioan .Program 
• . • -BOX 66O0 
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TRAINING FOR POLICE CRISIS INTERVENTION * 
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1. ARTHUR^ G. h.f C. E. McCLUNG^^ and P. J. SISSON.^ Dom^^tlc Disturbances- 

A Major^Pallce Dllemmi:, How 0{>e Major City Is Handling the Problem. 
' . Journal of Police' Sci^lice and Administration, v. 9^, n. 4:421<-429. 

Efecemb^er- 1977. . : — — ^^^-^^ <NCJ 4:4616)' 



The Xalumbus (Geotgla) ^Family Crisis In^erventlonProg^am Is detcrlbfid 
' ^nd evaluated, ^e commuftlty-related goals of th^ program were' to 
reduce the ntnnb^?j)pf recalls In domestic conflicts, to Increase both 
the^quantlty and quality of referrals to'soclal service agencies, to 
reduce the Incidence of family violence and homldldes, to reduce the 
number o& Injuries to police and citizens, and .to advance the public 
'Image of the police ,offlaer*s^ role In th& communlt)^. Jnterdepart- 
mental goals Included Increasing officers' repertolre^of responses In ^ 
conflict management, effecting attltudlnal changes, l^icreaslng sen- 

' sltlvlty to and understanding \of the elMents In family conflict, 
^nhanclng.^f ftcers • application of^cqulred skills. Increasing multl- , 
cultural awareness, and Increasing orfl^cers * understanding of their 
own feellrtgs.' Following a pllpt ^^rogram, all' of flcgj^s. were required 
to take part In at least'64 'hours of trVlnlng li|[^omestlc conflict 
Intervention. The training curriculum dealt wittvVneeds assessment, 
Int^ventlon styles, stress and emotloils In' crl'sls jmanagement, .fact- 
finding skills- irt crlsl-s management, behavloVal screening, nonverbal 
communlcatlon,''£leldwork, and management^ and supervisory issues.. The 
""ef f ectlveness of the program was evaluat&d ln t;erms of coimnunlty feed- 
back, d^epartmental reports', and trainee feedback. -Positive program 
outcomes Include Improvements In knowledge and attitude among^of f l-cers 
Increase, In the tiumbep of referrals mad^ to community agencies,^ and^ ^ 

* positive response from the public. The department has received' re^ \ 
quests from other agencies to demonstrate crisis toterventlon tech- > 
rilques. Supporting evaluative data are lnc;luded. 
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M. Role of^aW Enforcement In the Helplng^'System. In Monahanu John, 
Ed., Communrty Mental Health and the Criminal Justice System. Elms- 
ford, New Tfork, fetgamon Press, Inc., 1976. U p. <NCJ 41354) 

After reviewing the Interrelated i:*oles of law enforcement and com* 
munlty services, the autlroY describes 'a program Ir^which police of-^ 
fleers were given specjf^flc training in family crisis Intervention 
techniques.' This program embodied crime prevention and t>reventlve 
ment&l health principles by utilizing policemen as prlmary^crlsls in^- 
teryentlon^a^ents. Eighteen policemen were given an lntens2^e unl-^ 
verslty training program that Included' lectures', workshops, ^ fie Id 
trlps,*^ and special role-playing , situations. After a month of* tn^ 
tensive training, the Fam ily Crl ^p TnfpvwnUnn Unit began Its op-^ 
eratlonal phase. For the suBsequent 2ryear period,, onef^radlo car 
Was designated for use *by the unit' an*d was dispatched ott all com'^ 
plalntS'that could be predetermined as-^lnvolvlng *famlly disturbance.,*' 
In Its 21 months of operation, the unit engaged In 1 ,375 Intervelttlons , 
with 962 families. Although final evaluation had not been c^m^lete'd. 
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t he results ^hjwed_Jha^ In splte_^^ high-hazard work Inv olved In 
family^ ct^sls Intervention/ not a single Injury was, sustained by 
aiiy member i>t the unit. During the same period* three patrolmen not 
trained In family crJLsls la^erventlon sustained* Injuries while re- 
^pdndlng to family 'disturbances . ^ ' * 

/ 

BAROCAS, H. and M.' i,. KATZ. Dayton's/ Pilot Training Program— rCrlsls In- 
vention. • Police Chief , v; 37, Jh. 7 t20 ,22,23 ,27. July 1971. 

, <NCJ 02^90). 

Participation by patrolmen 'In small group discussions ^ analyses of 
role^played drlj^ls Interventions » and problems encountered In this 
type of 'training are discussed. The Dayton Pollce Depa^tment crisis 
Intervention program Is part of a team policing progi^anv designed to 
train officers In k *'generaHst-&peclallst" orientation;. The pro- 
gram was conducted by a group of psychologists and Involvj&d 43 patrol- 
mei)» i sergeants^ and 1 lieutenant.;. The officers were Assigned to a' 
mixed ethnic and socioeconomic district f ollowlngs caretul selection 
and a 3**week training perlPd. The first week focused on Investlgajflve 
training, the'seconjj week on community and service agencies » and the 
third week on a group woiicshop experience. In the Wbirkshops, p^o-^ 
fesslonal actors portrayed crisis situations ^nd. the police practiced 
thflr Intervention techniques, *alded by videotaped plajjliack. Group 
discussions placed an Important [}art In this ^phase of ^he training. 
A followup training session was held 13 ^weeks after the patrolmen 
had experienced their new assignment. The following significant p^ob-^ 
lems were Identified: ^ role Identity conf,U$lon;' the^neejd for greater 
time and en^gy * f or crisis Intervention calls; atld thej difficulties 
Inherent In any In'novatlon within a department. ^ . i 
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CALIFORNIA COUNCIL ON CRIMINAL JUSTICE. ' Violence Prevention jand Family ' 

Intervention Project: First Year Evaluation Report . Jty Marin County 
Criminal Justice Planning Agency; Sacrafaem^to, V974.. 95 p." 

' MCROlFICWE I <NCJ 16(597) 

An evaluation of a program, to train police In conflict^ management Is 
^ presented.' The program seeks to Integrate'and co6rdlnat^^ ^sources of^ 
mental heal-th and. law eaforcemefit to* facilltate^pollc^ pfirtlclpa'tlon 
In decisionmaking and problem-solving as these\relaie to' conflict 
iq^^gement. *Slx police officers were tfalned as specialises In the 
' sKllls and techn;Lques of violence prevention and famll^ Ihterventlon. 
New admission procedures were developed for use by law enforcement 
to admit mentally disturbed persons' to the mental health! center. A 
^ plan wa&westgned fcrr ^ mental^health crisis Intervention team to 
work wltn police personnel In the fle^^d^ and an Index of , referral 
services was developed for use by the police The evaluation components 
Included, data fathering^ referral followup^ program poliltorlhg^ and 



studeilt questionnaires . The number of family ; Intervention arrests 

jjaLCMILCied more than 10 percent In 1 -y^ar, using the previous 2 

years as a baseline. The developo^ent of alternatives^ to arrest was 
^ deetaed ^the majot reason for arrest reductions. Problems that evolved 
were effectively" Yesolved, and the ptogtatf was generally considered 
' successful. 

;■■ ■ ■ . ^ ■ 

COLIJWBUS FOLIC? pEPARTMENT.' Dei^eloplng Skills for Family Crisis Interven- 
• tlon . 3y P.' J. Slsson', G. L. Arthur, ancT C.Falls. Columbus, Georgia, 
1974. 150. p. . *. <NCJ 43020) 

This manifal was developed by officers In the Columbus (Georgia) Police 
Department'. ^ It was designed t6 ^sslst: law enforcement officers 
In a-cqulring the skills necessary'] to copwe with family crisis sltua*-^ 
* tlons. The manual Is divided Into five sections: faiiily crisis In- 
tervention; ac^i^n dimensions of crisis resolutions; fl^ld trial and 
' practlcum In family Intervention; administrative dimensions of fiamlly 
.crisis^ Intervention; "and final evaluation of^famlly crisis Inter- 
* ventlon workers. -A reference list andrthree sklt^ f or'cl^assroom.u^e 
are also included. Appendixes contain a list of communication-related , 
paperbacks^ an affective word list (feelings)^ prof esslonal' ratings » 
^ an aiftlcld on -leadership^ and personarl data. forms? 



Disturbance Callgt General 1.* (Motion Picture). Wbroner F^ms. Schiller 
Park, Illinois* 1971. 24 mln., color, 16 mm. <NCJ 20476). 

Various proper and Improper responses to . disturbance 'calls are pre- 
sented In tl)ls tra^nln^ film. The - film comes with a discussion 
guide. Shocking fact^ grimly point out that lAlshandllng -bf routine 
emotional disturbance '"calls account for 20 p^cent of all ^police 
fatalities. This film takes the officer through the important .st^ps 
of the who, what, where,' when, -and how of any complaint. It shows 
the importance of getting the facts, so^ the officer answering the 
call can &xereise^caution, yet act\ with compassibnate authority. 
^ Reenactments of the most typical' complaints include the officer^on 
the premises helping to ' resolve personal problems, restoring the ' 
. peace, and. using 'preventive action to reduce arrests. Throughout the 
film, alertness is stressed to p^revei^t the officer from jeopardizing 
' himself. . . ' 
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7. DONOVAM, B. J. and j; F. $ULLIVAtl'j. .Police Re&pdnse to Family Disputes^ * , 
FBI Uaw Enfotcement Bulletin, v. 43., n. 9:3-6..- Septembijer 1974. ' 
^ , I ' ^ ^"^1"" ■ * <NCJ 16981) 

A 'description of New Ypck City Police Department programs designed 
to train of f lexers In handling * family- crisis sltu^tlond Is f^nl^sented. , 
- ' /A 2-year-expetlmental program < 196Z-69V Involved irf^ p^llroriien* They^ 
* {^participated In an Intensive 1-mpnth training course on a ^ll^tlme 
^ ^basls. Upon completlonpf the course,, officers were assigned toffpper 
West Harlem where they* answered ail\iamily dispute calls. A major 
finding of this experiment , was the Importance of ^'f Irst^lmpresslon^ 
^ pollce^lnterventlbn. " Disputes were classified 'as viol^ent, verbal, 
involving children, or Involving alcohol.. The courses of actldn * 
Identified for officers were mediation, referral, qr arrest* ^-^f^ 
, * resuj-t 'of this experimental program, ^he trafnlng^' division of*tlie 
New York police has Include^^ family crisis intervention in its cur* 
rlculiim. .Training includes orientation, analysis and' ev^luatfloh of* 



skit dlspuSes^ and. investigative procedures. 



8. DRtSCOLL, J. ^f., R. G. MEYER, and C." F, SCHAMXB.' Training Police lo Faniily- 

Crlsls Xnt'erventlon. Xn Monahan, John, Ed. . . Community .Mental.'flfealth 
and the Crlmlnql Justice System . Blmaford, New York, Pergamon. Py^^s^ 
1976.; 20 p. • -'^ . <NCJ' 41335) 

^ * ThlsWrticle. examines^ the 'police offlcer*s 'duties in family crisis^ 
lriterventl(fn and i^omestlc disputes ^nd discusses thoM^m^oVtance gf* 
^ police training in this a^rea. Socldu factors which praise the', (>634c«r 
officer in the mids-t^^f 'faml]fy conflicts are dlscussej^ ,Host .of 
. the .article compares the effectiveness of a family cr;t&ls training 
program for police in New York Citj; in 1967 with a similar pro-j 
gram conducted by the Louisville (Kentucky) Police De^^artment* ^ The 
following aspects of the two programs are comparect; theory, selection 
of^ (xartlclpants^ training, field operation; evaluation [procedure, and 
^ ^ results. * After weighing program variables/ the ^ulsvllle proje&t 
was found considerably more ef fectlve thaii ,the New York projebt.^ . 

' ' ■ --^ 

9. FLINT, R. T."V^rlsls Xnterventlorf Training.' T^X' iSaw Enforcement Bulletin . 

V. ih, 8:6-9. August 1974.' 7^7 1 <NQ;a4829) 

^^ Model programs developed, mr^ police department^ in^New York Clty,^ 

; Minneapolis, Oaklan<(^, andmichmond (California) '^are described^ * The' 

author discusses the concept and techfi^ques of /Ctl'sis . intervention 
training. He also suggests ways lnj«rblch vacjf^u^ ^l^ed departments^ 
caiv develop^uch ^rbgrams. The ne?d to' ^liow th^ opportunity for 
practice by using $lmulatlon 'exercises and t>he .ne^ed to have consult 

ilor officers develop the/program* curriculum 



tants.or ' e^cp^rlenced senl 
are stressed^* 
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•G0U)STE1N, A. P., P- J- IMONTI, T. J. SARDXRO,. and J. GREER. Police ' 

CiUsls Intervention. Kala'iAazoo, Mlcttigan, 'Behavlordella, Inc., 1977 . 



182-.P., 



<RCJ 38965) 



«In ev&i^ community^ 'the police are viewed as t^e Immediate help re- 
soiirce In emergency 'situations; e.g.^ the potential ^^jump^er^^ standlhg 
on a* bridge Is never Surrounded by a squad of mental health workers. 
In fact^ approximately. 80 percent of the time the average - patrol 
*j of f leer Is. Involve'd liT service calls requiting primarily social re- 
^ gulatlon, 'orderi^malntenance, , and/or crisis Intervention.. This book 
begins with a four^tep action plan applicable to any 'crisis call.^ 
Detailed treatments of .five commbn typfc .nf crises, are then given: 
family dispute", ment;al disturbance, drug ,and alcohol intoxication, 
rape^ and suiclde*-^hat causes them, how. people tepd , to ' react to 



training approach proven, ef f ectlve .In^achlng crisis Irfterventlon 
.Skills to patrol officers. Trainers ^^^glven detailed examples of 
exercises key^d to j:nterventlon proced^i^. * Appended materials* in- 
clude a sample family crisis intervention report and a list of sug- 
' gested readings. t ' m ^ . ' ^ ■ 
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INTEJUJAJIQNAL ASSOCIATION OF CHXEPa OF POLICE. , Crisis Intefeyentlon" 
^ Training Key . ^ Gaithersburg,*.M&ryland, 1974. - 6 p. ^ (NCJ 3fr401) 

Using the family crisis Situation as ^n ekami^Le, th^s training key 
^ discusses the ^llls an/i attitudes needed by, police officers ^to in*- 
t^rven^<Kef f ectlvely In persojial emergencies. \A discussion gultle is 
included. ' , ^ ' . . * * ■ : ' ' 
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, M. Family Crisis Tr^lnlng~tJpgra<flrig the Police While Building 
Bridge to the MJ?Sorlty Community. ^ In Ciirran, Jame^'T;* and Richard^ 
H. Ward. 'Ed., Police^^a^nd ;Law En'for'cemefttL^- 1973-74^ Volume 2 . New/ 
York, A*f$.1^ess, Inc.,/ 1975.-^7 p. r ' TnOJ 31892) 

The rationale behind a family crlsls-lnt^etventlon tralnlnc£j:0g:^4Jfl 
is ^examined, and specific technlqueQ^utllized in the iLoweJ^T^Has^* 
chu^etts) Traitiing Pr^ram are outlined. Effx>rt'S atTraproying po^ 
lice'-communlty telaticJns" may fall ad programs to change police atti- 
tudes and adeq'uately train of fleers , In useful' techniques TheLowell 
Family Crisis Intervention Training Progrant was designed with two 
purposes in'mindl to p rovlde police with skills' and techniques to 
^successfully and constructively resolve Interpersonal conflicts, and^ 
to Improve the, image of police by . thet'r sqccessfyl , relations vlth 
citizens in-a noncriminal situation. It was also, hopped that police,:^ 
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twined In family crlsfs techniques, could deal morejeffectlvely with 
these problems and -reduce the high rates of recidivism, for family 
conflict sitfuat^ons.^ The' J^ovell Training ■ , PrograDi was designed to 
twln^lO officers.' Th^ program first of fere'd* intensive period of 
tTalnlRg, which utilized discussions, role playing, video tapes, and 
group, partlclpatloif to teach the teslc skills needed forfamlly cri- 
sis intervention. ^^^The second ph^se began once the officers 'returned 
to du|y,\aDd conslsls^d of biw'eelcly follcwUp meetings of trainers and 
officers for26 weeks.'. Recommendations concemii^g training techniques 
and departmentwlde training are Included* 
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LEIBMAN, D. A. a(id J. A. SCHWARTZ; ' Police ProjgramE; in^Domestlc Crisis Inter-- 
ventlon; A Revl^^ Jn J. r; Snlbbe/and H. M. Snlbbe, Eds., Urban 
I^ollceman in Tran*tlori;, A Psychological and Social Review (NCJ 
1O41O0. Springfield, Illinois,. Charles C. Ttiomas, 1973 . 52 p. 
\ ' ' ' I ^ ' ^ ^ (NCJ i7065)^ 

Training programs in family crisis intervention in 14* police depart- 
ments are summarized, and Family Crisis and intervention Unit (FCIU) 
recommendations are presented. Police training had general!; been 
Inadequate to prepare police officers to cope with the complexities 
of the domestic crisis situation. As of 1966, no law enforcement 
agjency in the nation had a training program in this area despite tHe 
fact that- between 5 to 10 percent of an urban police officer's assign- 
ments Involve daaestlc disputes. As of 197^^ at lea^ 14 agencies 
have conducted training ^In crisis intervention, and mary. more are now 
,^ considering developing such programs. Each of the H agencies* pro- 
grams had unlque'aspects, but certain similarities o£ p^lospph/ and 
methods have been noted and are briefly discussed. All^^ the programs 
had the foilovlng - features:^ (1) a generallst**speclallst philosophy 
(no department has developed a large-^cale, put;e specialist approach 
—all officers perform regular patrol ^uties along with crisis In- 
terven.tlpn); (2) outside consultants (all have *used outside experts, 
usually psychologists, todev^lop^and conduct , the training); *(3) sm^ll 
^roup training (none conduct their training in large classes); (4^ 
Ihnovatlve training methods (such as role playing); and (5) referral 
Systems (arrangements are made with a network of local community 
agencies .for the referral of domestic dispute cases). The 14 pror 
grams^reviewed are broadly grouped in three categories^the New Tfork^ 
approach, the Richmond (California) approach, and the.Oaklanil ap-* 
proach*-^ri the basis o£ the three different conceptual models used 
in training. The basic elements of ' each prjQgram are briefly stated, 
and aspects of special significance are highlighted. In each of the 
three general categories, a more intensive critical surama^ is pre** 
^sented for at lea§t one 6t the programs. Jhree extended critiques ' 
4;(one^far ^ach mod^l) are^pi^sented, followed^hy bri^f summaries of 
the programs tbat have^ been developed from those model-s^ Nine family 
crisis intervjentlon, projects were variations on the New Tfpik approach , 
' one w^s derlved*from the Richmond approach, and one was developed 
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(thai a comWnatlon of thfe New' York and Richmond methods. As of 4973> 
Oakland*s FCIU model 'h.as not been attempted hy any other city. The 
extended sunmaries are concerned with training r methods^ program 
evaluation/ and effects of the FCIU program on the re^ of the de- 
p^rtmenty as well as issues .basic to the success or failure of the 
programs. The Jollcwdng specific FCIU reconunendations for devel- 
opment,of new training program's are presentedi (1) securing and main^ 
.taining administrative support; (2) setting realistic^ measurable 
goals'; (3) avoiding token programs; _(4) planning for the .prc^ect^s 
inst'itutionallzation; (5) including supervisory personnel in the plaa^ 
ning and training; C6) making long-term plan^ ^gr the program; and 
(7) arranging coordination tflth referral agencies. References are 
p rovi ded . ' * ' ^ ^ ' 



MJLTNOMAH ^lOUNTY SHERIFF'S DIVISION. Police Officer Reaction to Tt^ining 
'in Conflict) Mariagaaent Conducted by the Family Crisis Project . By 
M. 'K. Davis and H. A. Goeman> Northwest Psychologicaf Services. 
Portlafnd> Oregon^ 1972. 63 p. MICROFICHE (NCJ 14297) 

An evaluation study designed to^!jQ'^easure the impact of. this training 
ptogram is pi'esented. A questionnaire was a<iaiinistered to a sample, 
ofJ.OD police .officers (slightly more than 50 percent of all thfe 
law ^enforcement officers who had participated in the course), ^e.r' 

,70. percent of the 'trainees stated that they would be able to apply 
what- they had learned in their^work. Almost 90 percent indicated 
that the]^ had*gained a1i)etter understanding of people ah^ mb re knowl- 
edge about Interviewing techniques. Les^s than 20 per cent stated 
that they would not be able to apply the course content and materials 
learned. Evaluators strongly' recomD^ended that the Family Crisis- 
Project training course be continued. A copy of the evaluation ques^ 

; tionnait^ and data on individual ^responses' appears in the 'appendix. 




New Police^Family Crisis Intervention . (Motion Picture). Harijr Moses 



Productions. Schiller Park> Illinois^ 1972. 1* mirip, color, 16 

^ - - ^ (KCJ 19589) 

This educational documentary film shows the innovative' wot^: of po" 
lice agencies dealing with ^ family 'crisis situations and under^. 
standing the skid roWHihabitant . In an attemp^t to make the police 
officer more aware of the feeliri|fes> ne^'ds> and lifestyles „of peo- 
ple he must hgndle^ one police department >has initiated a program 
in which the^ officer spends the night on skid/ row» , dressed a^ a 
dere!^ict. The film shows these officers on the Street ''experiencing'* 
skid row llfe» and 'documents reactions of the officers ^ they speak 
about their experiences in a group discussion. A ^speciaily trainecl 
intervention unit of ^he Oakland^ (California) .Police Department is 
thetl shown on two disturbance calls. The fi^^t -call is typical of 



most departmental situations — ^hoTt and to the' point. * The second 
call» atfailttedly e:q>erlmental» .jls more orlepted to probl^em-solving. 
In . this situation ' the off Icers^ spend ov^r^2 hPurs. t^cylng to. get at 
the root cause of .the disturbance and woiitlng_ on th$ alcoh6ll<i hus- 
band*s fundamental problems with Al8ohollcs Anonymous^, on-the-spot 
referrals^ and other' techniques.. The offlcer^s viewpoints on these 
calls are then aired In brief sessions. ' C ' 



16 . Officer Survival; An ^proach.,to Conflict M&nagement:~lhe Day ^ery thing 

Went Wr<mg^ (Motion, Picture). P. Sclmltzler> N6W York> 1976. * 
22 mln.> 16 mm. ' . <NCJ 37894) 



The Jllm Is tjiie first In a series of six police, training films on 
maximizing officer survival and , minimizing the possibility of ^ as'^ 
sault and pollce/cltlzen Injury through use of the- discretionary. ^1*^ 
ternatlves approach. ' This approach Involves Introducing an impar^^ 
tlal third party Into the dispute* getting the conflict to the poipt 
where the (Jl'sputants can talk to one another calmly^ then quickly 
moving beyond the precipitating Incidents the underlying Issue or 
Issues. T6/0 conflict resolution models are emphasized — the negor^ 
tlated settlement- process "known as mediation* and' referral. to c6mW^ 
,munlty agencies. This film Is deslgnef^to point ^ out t;he danger- 
of serious Injuiy or fatdllly to' any officer handlfng d^stutban^e-^, 
type calls. In the situations presented* all^ officer Injuirles and.; 
fatalities occur as. a result of *thlngs^ the officer did or failed-' 
to do In handling the *call. The film shocks that In eaph of the 
highly charged, emotional sltJiatlons that could have^ been averted* 
officers placed themselves In positions which set up %hk potential 
Ihjutv to themselves and. the citizens. ^ The three .sit^ations . pre^' 
sented Involve ^lack disputants In a nelghbor-^to^elghbor dispute* 
a Mexlcan^Amerlcan family dispute^ and a family triangle ^situation. ^ 
All are rela ted to one another by two common denominators — demeanor'" 
attitude and dlspute^^handllng procedures. The. film ends^wltfi the^ 
officers get^Mg together after their watch for a training session* 
thereby pre^ig^lng the cast of officers for the serles-^seven types 
of officers ^^KLtlfled as bfilng present In almost any. depaxtment. 
An lnstructor*s^|^ilde Is Inclu^ed^ 



17 . Officer Survivals An Approach to Conflict Management^AppgoacSjilng Potentl-' 
ally Explosive Conflicts . (Motion Picture). P^ Schnitzler* New York*; 
1976. 22 mln.* color* 16 mm. - * <NCJ 3833L>-. 

This film Is the second^ In a. series of six police training films, on 
maximizing officer survival and minimizing the possibility of assault ^ 
^ afid pollce/'cltlzen Injury through use of the discretionary alte'ma- 
tlve^ approach. This approach Involves Introducing an impartial tlilrd^ 
^ party into the dispute* getting the conflict to the poliit whe^e the 
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disputants can. talk to one another calmly, then quldcly moving be- 
yond the , precipitating incidents to identify^ the .underlying issue 
or issues. Two conflict res olution models are emphasized — ^he nego- 
tiated settlement process ^ known as laedlatlon, arid referral! to com- 
munity agencies^ This film shows the patrol officer htw'tp arrive 
at a call, make contact with the disputants, and avoid^g'e'ttjing him- 
\ self^ his partner, or citizens into a situation which couldllead to 
injuty,or fatality. The potential danger ^involved in handling dis- 
turbance calls . is emphasized. As in the first film, officers set 
themselves up for potential Injuries or fatalities. This film dif- 
fers, however, in that it presents a negative action followed % an 
SAA (Survi'^al Awateness-Action) . ^The scene is designed to stiWdlate 
discussion about the appropriateness of Survival Awareness Action. 
The film focuses entirely on the issue of officers approaching po- 
tent^l^lly explosive situations. The film shows one dispute sitiia-^ 
tion which does reach e3q>rosive dimensions, that* of a black couple 
who* have separated. Awarenes^ of the potential for danger begii 
when the call is received at they front desk. From thia time to the 
the point of contact with the dikj^utants, the office^ are take;^' a 
^step at a time through a series^f mistakes which ''re^search Allows 
have, been ^de ly most officers Vn the field; They six fllm&* In 
this series were designed to be usVd as a progressive unit /which 
will provoke discussion after numer<^u8 'showings. An instructors* 
guide is included. For the rest of Jthe^ -series, see. NCJ 37B^4^, 38080- 
81', and 38332-33. • \ \ - / j ' 



18. Officer Survival: An Approach to Conflict tfena^Anent --Refusing Hostile 



Individuals. (Motion Picture). P. Schnitzler. 
22 min., color, 16 mm. 



New Tfork, 1976. 

i<NCJ 3808<i) 



This film is the third in a series of sijc^pollce training^ filma 
maximizing officer survival and minimizing. the/possibj.lil:y of assaul 
and police/citizen injury through u^t^ of toe discretionary alter- 
natives approadh. This approach involves Antroducing an impartial 
third party into the dispute, getting the conflict to .the pointwhere 
the disputants - ca^ talk to one ^nother ' caflmly, then quickly moving 
beyond the precipitating incidents to Identify the underlying issue 
or issues. T^o conflict resolution models, are emphasized— the nego- . 
tiated settlement process known as mediation, and r^erral to commu- 
nity agencies. / This film focusd^ on cOTtrol techniques' refe|rred^to 
as the officers* .psychological Sam BrJwne. Basically^ |it provides 
officers with a series of psychological control techniques designed 
to assist ini restoring' order in an Anf lamed or hos&le situation 
without resorting to the use^ of ptwsical force unlesjs absolutely 

iiped/to illustrate these tech- 
niques — a landlord-tennant dispute /and a domestic^. qu^frel between 
a recently separated Couple. Excgrpts of the way offik:ers. handle, 
these situations, both prior to :a3d after training, ar4 Icontrasted. ^ 
Conflict management defusing ^kills illustrated include having 
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an^ of fleer bl^t^ hfs whlstlii tp gain the disputant's attention, sepa- 
rating the^ disputants liyj breaking their eye cont^ict, alloc^J^ng dls** 
putants to v€^nt their emotions to the-^ police officer, and using dj)S7 
tracyj^lons (routine * data * gathering, joking, personalizations, ttle 
rookie appro^ch^v 'j^n-'instxuptor^£i curriculum guide accompanies the 
flljn. ^ . > " ' ' ' ^ 



Officer Survival: ^Ai ApFHroa^h to Conflict Management — ^Problem Identlflca*- 
tlon . CMotlon Picture). P. Schnltzler. i-New York, 1976. 22 mln., 
color, 16 mm. ^^'^ " <NCJ 38332) 

^ This film Is *the f ourtV In a serl&e*^ sl,x police training flllas -on 
maximizing officer suyvlvaland minimizing the possibility of assault 
and pollce/cltlzen^n^uty through use o| the .discretionary altern^** 
tlves approach. This appr6ach Involves Introducing an impartl;,l third 
party Into the dispute, getting tht confllfet to the- ^olnt where the 
disputants can tajk to one another calMy , then quickly moving be-^ 
yond the precipitating incidents to or i&jBues. IVo/conflict resolu- 
tion models are empJiasized — the nego.tia^d settlement process knot^n 
as mediation, and referral to community agencies. This film shows 
how to identify, specifically 'and' quickly, the problems underlying 
a dispute * through a procesS of calm, organized information father-" 
ing. Several barriers" to this^.process appear on the surface. How- 
^ever, through ,the^ use of grp^od listening and communicating skills, 
officers should be abf& to identify the underlying ^sues of 
^e conflict. "Knotting what thd issues are, the officers will be 
ab\e to move oa to on^ of the conflict res9lution processes men- 
tioned above. This Aim als<> deals with the often ignored psycho*-* 
logical survival .of a police-officer jeopardized ty ^'negative, qver- 
loadlWg,^' tl^e impact of negative contact after negative contact on 
the aDtitudes of patrol officers. The six films in this series were 
designed to be ^sed' as^ progressive unit which' will provoke discus*^ 
sionafter numerous showings. . An instructor's guide is included. 
For* the^\rest of Che setle?, see NCJ 3789^, '38080-81, 38331, and 
38333. 



Offetcer Survival; YAn Approach^ to Conflict Management -"Conflict R&solution^ 



Bart \ — MediatfnR Disputes . (Motion picture). 
York", 1976. .2Yrfln., color, 16 mm. 



p. Schnitzler. New 
<-NCJ 38081) 



This film is t\ 
,^ maximizing off J 
■■'*and poli^e/cit^l2< 
/i tiv&s^approach. 



I. 



fifth in a s^eries of six police training films on 
^r survlval'and minimizing the possibility assault 
inju^ through use of the discretionaty altema- 
lis approach involves introducing an impartial third* 

^ • ^ ■ . ' I 



party Into the dispute^ 'getting the conflict ta the point where the^ 
. , disputants can talk to one. another calinly, then qulckily* moving bd^ 
y9nd the -precipitating Incidents to Iden&lfy ^the uifditrlylng Issue 
or Issues* IVo^confllct resolution models, are emphaslzi^d^^the >nego^ 
tlated settlet^eA^ process )cncwn.^s mediation^ and 1:e£ srral to com7 
munlty agenclji^. This ^fllm Is designed' to sKow.a^proce ^s, o{ a^uthen-> 
tic conflict resolution syltable' for use In a wide vailety of con^ 
' fllcts where underlying Is^ue^ are negotiable* IVo coiffllGt sltua^ 



tlons are presented; a dispute ^et^een 
a customer, atu) a child custot^ prpblem 
Swings his girlfriend Into the' house 
sltu^lon 1^ shewn as It Is' Handlfed* hy^ 
af te^tralnlng* In the second slsuatloi 

fllct to, a solublcm which Involves the ^e^ond resolution process—* 
referral* An Instructor's cjarrlculW guide accompanies the fljin* 

■U ■ ; ■ / 



a gas station alttendant and 
Involving an ttx-husb^nd who 
of hl'^ ex'wlf^e* \ The; first 
the officer both before and 
officers mediate the con*- 



Officer Survival: An Approach to Conflict Management-^-Conf llct Resoluttgn, 
Part 2 — ^Otlllzlne Community Resources ^ (Motion Picture); P*^hnltz 
ler* New York> 1976* 22 mln*>/ color>?ii6 mm* <NCJ 38333) 

This film Is the last In a s/brles of six p6ll\^e . tralfilng films on 
maximizing officer survival at|(d minimizing the possiKllity. of assault 
and pollce/cltl2en Injuty jthrough u^e. of the discretionary alter- 
natives approach* This approach invplves Introducing an Impartial 
third party into the 'dispute, getting/the conflict to the polntwhere 
the disputants can talk to one aiiotheif calmly^ then quickly moving^ 
beyond pteclplt^tlng Iticldents to ^Identify t^e underlying Issue or 
Issues* ^ IVo conflict resolution .^models are emphaslzed-^-the dego- ^ 
tlated settlement process known afs mediation^ ^and referral to com* 
munity agencies. This film shows, patrol offices hep to assist- dis- 
putants Kbose problems' go beyond laV enforcement concerns* -It also 
deals with the referral of disputants to appropriate comnuni^ agen- 
cies which can deal with their problems. The strategy outlined de-^ 
pends ^upon of fleer knowledge, of referral agencies and the exlstenc^' 
of a referral process within the„ department* The six films In this ' 
. sei?le$ Werjs designed to be used as a progressive unit which will pro- 
vide discussion after numerous showings* An Instructor's guide .is 
Included* For the rest of tfie'serles, see NCJ 37894^ 38080-81, and 
and 38331-32* . . \ / > 
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fHELPS; t. C. and J. A. SCHWARTZ. Training' an Entire Patrol Divisio;i 
in Domestic Ctlsis Intervention Techniques. Police Chie'f > 18-19. 
. July 1971. k . ^ ^ / ' r <NCJ d2689)"^' 

Simulated family crises ^n<} interview training sessions were used by 
'consulting psychologists to instruct police team members from Rich- 
mond» Calif^ornia. ' Since the Ri^chmond Police pa^aiftment had been using; 
the team policing concept for several y^ars^^l^ne uniform division was 
already subdivided into small groups'approprla<te for training. Re- 
actions of officers in the program were generally very- favorable. 
Since all officers will occasionally handle family fights even if 
specialists have been trained^ it was felt that this program wis a 
useful alternative to establishing small units of specialists. 



23. Police ttalning Crisis Intervention . (Motion Picture) . ComnionHealth of 

Pennsylvania. By S. J. Danish^ D. Katkin, and P. E.,Katkin\ Penn- 
sylvania State University. State iColle^e, 1977. 25 min.^ color? 
' 16 mm. ■ \ * ^ ^ : <KCJ 41376^ 

'ttirough a series of 13^ vignettes, police learn .How to handle a host 
of situations. Included Are a bribe by a highef-up, property van- 
dalism, judicial criticism of police behavior,' rowdy teenagers, and 
a family spat. , . * " ' ' ■ 

24. REn;Z, W. E., - Evaluation of Ptoilce ^Family 'Crisis Training and Consultation . 

London, Ontario, Canada, University of Western Ontai^lo,' 1974. '8 p. 
J \ . ' , , * ' MICROFICHE <NCJ 18256) 

,The ef ffet^tlveness of a*famlly crisis Ij^erventlon training* program^ 
* for .police and the effects civiliaii/ family crisis consultants have^ 
on police-community relatiohl are dis^cussed. ''The goals of the pro- 
^ gram were' to utilize police as case finders; *to J^ncrease the number 

of referrals to helping' agencies^ to Increase police- knowledge of^ 
and use ' of^ communi.ty resources; to sharpen police skills in handling 
.f amlly^ c;Kse$; and to improve poli'ce-ccnimunity ^relations. ^^^itie eval- 
uation methodology^ consisted of inte'rvlewing^ ^off i*cersi families who 
^ ^h^d requested poiiceV^^tervention, 'and representatives from referral 
t ^ .^gencies. The *data appear to justify the ^follouing conclusions.* 
The training program was positively perceived by* the police. The 
program resulted in' desirable changes 4^ police behavior in'^ handling 
f amily crises wfiich werp discernable by the recipients of vthe ser-^ 
vice. The ' program^ changed police Isehaviors toward the general pub- 
.li.c,> resulting in mo-re eotomendatdty letters. ■ The, program resuTted 
* , in' an Increase of referrals to social agencies. The ^family con-^ 

■ sultant service was well receivect ly both, police agd g ommunitv agen- ' 
cies, resulting in further increases in referral^ ra^es and* a more 
V, equitaBle( and .appropriate distributiQ;ri pf referrals. ^ The majority 
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^ of -new ^eferirals were» in fact> seen by an agency. Pami lies ^ f r$-^ 
./^qu^ntljjr ^Qlng police Int^ventlon* services have reduced their re* 
-jquests.. in general^ the pfcogram appears to.I^ave achieved its goals 
and had little,, if, any, negative effects on the police-mental health 
I system. ' \ f ' . ^ % ' , 



5CHREIBER, f; G. and J., ANDREWS. Crisis Intervention Training for Police 
Using Civilly Instructors: "A Practical Model. Police Chlef> v. ^42, 
' \ n. 10:254-25^ October 1975. ' MICROPICRE UNCJ 35^62) 



cfAsls 



Police In Boulder^ Colorado^ Instituted a one-half da^ cxjLsls Interven 
training course based partly on courses previously given In New. 

' York City and Louisville which use<l role^laylng slmtflatlon. Tlie 
simulations were .performed by staff member^ of the Boulder Coinmunlty 
Mental Health Center. Three to five skits were pfresepted during the 
S^slon. They generaUy Incl-uded a family disturbance, aV>sychotlc 

, Mncldent, and a suicide. Police reacted favorably .to thd^program. 
This 'type of program Is thought to b^^^ell-sulted to ^^nedlum-slze 
police departm^ts (Botilder!s ^population Is about 75,000). j 

SCHWAitTZ, ^. A. Domes tic C,rl§l^s Interventlpn; Evolution of a Police^ Ti^aln" 
^ Ing Program.. Crlme"^ Prevention Review , v. 2, n. 4;9-^16-* July\l975. 
^ . ■ . . . <NCJ a7034) 

Early^ training programs for pbllce domestic crisis Intervention are 

* examined,' and th€ development and results of a c6mprehenslv^, 
partmentwid^ crisis Intervention .\tralnlng program Initiated In 
fo^nia «e explored. Since .domes^tlc dfsturbance Incidents are 

« the most frequent, dangerous, tlnie consuming, ^d potentially 
ruptlve situations handled by pol^^ie officers, it woulcT^ppear that\ 
specific training in domestic crifsis intervention carr'^be justified^ 
by concerns ft)t "officer safety, departmental time and ef JElcleiicy, 
crime prevention, \atid cOTmunlty relations. Earljr programs in crisis 
lntery,eiltd'on4jg?ye undertaken in NewOfork City .and Oal^Iand, Califor- 
nia. While valuable la m^^ respects, these programs produced lim- 
ited benefits,' perhaps b^flpse the programs were not ongoing or. in- 
stitutionalized and because' only a small percentage of-the officers 

' in each department received the training, in 1970,.Wogram develop- 
ment f or.^a more comptrehens'lve family crisis interven^on training 
'program began in Richmond,' California. Based on observation of ac- 
tual police performance and surveys of police officers^ a systematic 

. police procedure f oy handling these dlsturbaii^eL^.11^ ^as develcjped. 

13ie' training was practical in nature, covering such topfc^ as of^ficer 
^ "safety, diffusing,, mediation, brief interviewing, referral, cultural 
Issues, and/legal d:s$ues. Written materials, films, and dispute sim- 
ulations wett' used in '"training every officer, not just a \f ew' spe- 
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cialists. , The Richmond prtpguam has been successful \xi^ other police 
depattments as well. Evaluations of thege t^::^^in4^<J3||{^ve indicated 
. increased satisfactions of citizens receivin^^risis intervention 
^Td and rdecreased police time spent handling disturbance calls. An 
additional benefit of this .program is that in-hou&^ personnel ma^r 
^^be' trained as instructors; - ' ^ 



SIMI VALLEY POLICE^DEPARTMENT. / Crisis Intervention and the Poiice . Simi 
Valley. California, un^lated. 6 p^ * MICROFICHE <NCJ 17768) 

. . Th^ effectiveness and imni^ct of the Simi Valley police erisife^ inter- 
-vention training program/^nd the methods of intervention found to 
be mosti effective, are ^described in thi^^ pamphlet* The meaning of 
crisis intelrv^ntion and the suitability -of using police in crisis 
Intervention are^ 'diffcussed. ^ The Simi Valle/ training' program in- 
* volves approximately 120 hours o? initial tr^ning ia crisis inter- 
vention ,*fpllowed'l>y a Ifr-hour refresher course in the second year, 
fhe .cours^ consi^jts of train^g in psychology, behavioral contracts, 
personal Vtr^i^ss, swicide.prevmtion, ethics, and communications skills. 

' ' Specific tijaining techniques are described. The most effective tac- 
^tics^^n cr4>sis intervention were ^)eJiavforal contracts and communica- 
tion exei'ciseS; between Miisputantsv Itsij^'s looted that "the^jieW inter- 
vention techniques will^ demand 'a gre^ei^investment tff police, time. 

• * ^ Also^not^d was a rjg^ported ^increase in police job satisfaction. ' 



SNIBBE,*J. R. and H. M. SNIBB^/tEds. , Urban Policeidan in Transition; A 
Psychol ogttdl and^ Sociological , Review . Springfield, Illinois , 
Charges C.'j^omas, .1973. 637 p*. ' - <NCJ 10410) 

i These readings are'de&igned to giVe an overview of new research, pro- 
grams,^ and developments^wMch reflect current changes in the pcdicfe 
science fi^ld. Individual chapters dJ(.scuss selection criteria and 
■ performance prediction devices for police officers, police attitucles 
' toward their jobs, and innovation^ in \police training, including 
i^ri'^is^ intervention and persj&nal awaren&ss^tra^^ning. Additional ma- 
terial coverts policercomnjunity relations, emphasizing^^olice^inority 
• group r^la^tions. \This publication also focuses on police and^the 
mentally /ill, and the feelings of &he 'police concerning this intj^- 
a^tioni The final arfeafof c6ricentration deals with the problems pro- 
f essiotial^'xonsultaAts ' f ace when working with the poli^c^. The l)ook 
is written "for police off^c^rs and ^students, ^s'well as laymen in-*- 
. te^ested in police ^s^ience. . , ^ * 
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SPITZNER, J.^H. and D. H. McGEE. / Family Crisis. Intervention Training, ^ 
- Diversion, and the Pr^entXon of Crimes of Violence. Police Chief , 
V. 42, n. 10:^52-253. October 1975. MICROFICHE (NCJ 35761) 

This article briefly describes tb^ training program and the results 
, of this traini ng on part jcipa ting police officers and Che f^ijiille^s. 

* they dealt with as *part of a family crisis 4ini.c 'in uoiumbus, (Off)^ 
Training was ptovlded by the family crlslei, Uni<t o^ tiie Coluihbus 
Area Cbmmunlty Mental Health Center. Th^ techniques stressed Ip th6 

* training were mediation and referr^.^ Police off leers,, although 
skjeptlcal of this training prlqr to' the program*s inception, were^ 
Mghly satisfied and felt tha^t it aided fhem in their jobs. 



30. STEINBERG, J. L. ^tnd D; W. McEVOY, Pol 
Sprl^tigfield, Illinois) Charles 




e and Behavioral^ Sciences, 
omas, 1974. .180 p. , > 

(NCJ 15239) . 

A selection 6f repots is presen^e^ on collaborative efforts between 
' police agencies and behavioral scientists to Improve recruitment, se- 
lection, and human relations training. During- the past few years, 
a number of \interestlng cortaboratlve efforts, have taken place be- 
tween police agencies ^ and consulting behavioral Scientists in devel- 
oping innovative programs to Improve human relations training. ^ Thete 
has 'been a growing -recognition of .the Importance of such training be- 
cause of the very considerable' discretion given a police officer in 
dealing with people. Most of an urWn police ofIlcer*s time Involyes ' 
^dellvtfry of noncrime-reUted^uiddn services. The training progr^ 
'represented in this volume Include the areas of child ^and juvenile 
.contacts, race relations, family crl&is Intervention, cpnfl£ct man- 
^agement, and community relations, these programs represent a signif- 
icant departure , from traditional police , training which has frequently 
been a matte/ of indoctrination through lectures. New directions are 
explored in learning and turriculum design to I nstill in the of fleer 
the gotai judgment, decisionmaking ability, prudence, and utrdB 
Ing which are reqdlBed for professional response to field sl tuatio ns^> 
Xhi« compilation df reports < includes .a description of ^j0iffHK^ to 
design police promotional examinations and to recruit* police appli- 
cants from the black population. <) * - - ^ 



31. SGLLIVAN, R. Violence, Like Charity, Begins at Home.. New York Tlmee ^ 
Magazine. November 24^ 1968. MICROFICHE (NCJ 00192) 



agazlne 



An experimental police unit .with special training ^.breaks up f^ily 
disputes without;, violence.' Intervention in family fights is re- 
garded Is a thankless job that poses possible charges of pbl'lce bru- 
taUty with little promise of reward. An experimental NeW^T^ City 
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police unit fof is/volunteprs was trained^ In psydhAlogy and related 
flelda to Handle faMly. crisis problems! After ISlmon^hs of opera^' 
tlon, not. a single li\jury or fatality was reported.! There have been 
AO charges of police brutality In an* area 'wl\ere sucli accusations are 
are commonplaced NoAe\of these Interventions resulted In homicide 
or suicide.' The ^ppaifen't success of the unit will affect the way^ 



"poiic^en are motxvatea, trained, and/ rewarded by their departments. 
The i^jor,part of the report deals with typical calses of family dls-.^ 
turba'ntes, disputes, and mlnorj^ty problems as handled by. the experl-; 
mental^ police unit dnd the various' police Interyeritlon teclinlques 
used ta^ell them. 



32. U.S« DEF'ARTMENT o\ JUSTICE. Law Enforcement. Assistance/ Admlnls£ratlon. 

DARE (Demonstration and Replication Expei:lments)/^ollce Family Crisis 
Intervention Training Fro ject : Final Report . By Criminal Justice 
.Associates, Inc. , 'Washington, 1974. 9 p. 

^ ^ ^ / -v . micfTc/fiche.,. ^TNcr J686S]r 

* J *" ■ " ^ . ' * 

A final report Is pre^senteil on the f irst/phase/of a National Instl^ 
tute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice/ <NILECjy. Strategy tp 
transfer action-research findings In the criminal jfistlce > system. 
The Demonstration anS Repilcatlon^Experlments <DARE) Progr^m/Pollce 
^ ' Faifiliy Crisis Intervention 'TrMnlhg ^sought,fto extend* the findings 
of a baslc^ examination of po^ce offiLcers In/the role of thirds-party 
Interveners In family crisis sftuatioAs in NfewYork City. Six cities 
were chosen to Implement- family crisis Inteprventlon -programs on. the 
basis of prior awareness of the concept and /New: York* £ trali^lng pro-^ 
^ gram and a^prlor demonstration of Interest rand ability to Implement 
complex projects. Progress evaluations ,wfre the responsibility of 
contractor's In" ^ach city. 



^Law&nr or cement Assistance Adminls^tf atlon^ ' Training" Police ' 
as "SpeclaJJ^ts In Family Crisis Interventjtfon * By M* B^rid, City Un-^ 



Ivcrslty of New York. 
19^9.. ^M3 p. 



Wasfilngton, U^S;. Government Printing Office, 
1 I MICROFICHE <NC^.00050) 

Stock Nor 2700-0064 



This training program was lntended*t"o aemoH^fate 'liinov^^^ 
of crime prevention and preventive menta!^ .health^^ Processing family' 
(tlstarbances constitutes a major portlorv of police *wo|rk« Traditional 
police approaches to the problem do not reflect tne realltlcfs of 
this police experience^ There Is^evldeiyce that' a sleplflcant propor^^ 
tlon of Injuri^i^and fatalities suffered Iby .police ae^curin highly vol- 
atile family conflict situations* The present project attempted to 
mollify family assaults and family homljcld^s aotfrejluce personal dan- 
ger to police officers in sucK sltuatiions. The pro jec^ "developed ~a^ 
new preventive mental health strategy* ^ Assuming that family conflict 
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may be .an earl? sign of emotional disorder intone or all of the 
participants^ the project attempts to use policemen as frontli&e case-^ 
finders in keeping wi{:h theories of primary pre^^ention* It i^as pro^ 
posed, that * selected' police officers be provixled with interpersonal 
skills necessary^ t^o effect constructive outcomes in (deteriorating 
situations which require* police intervfention. A speciali^^ role 
for police officers involved was rejected. ^ The program avoided pon^ 
version of policemen into social workers of psychotherapists. In ad- 
dition to performing all generali2ed police patrol functions » these 
,officei7S were dispatched on all family disputes in a given geographi- 
cal area. In addition to continuous group experience » each family 
specialists was assigned an individual consultant for a 1 -hour consul^ 
tation at least once weekly. Individual consultants' and advanced 
clinical psych'blogy students acquired an unusual community consulta- 
tion experience in this way. . ^ ^ ^ 
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* Law Ehforcement Assistance Administration. National Institute 

of Law Enforcement and Criminal 'Justice. Approach' To, Evaluating a , 
Police Prograin of Family Crisis Intervention in Six pemojtistratiijn 
Cities: Final Rieport . By P. B. Wylie, L. F. Basinger, C. L. Hein^cke 
ahd*J. A. Rueckert» Human Resources Research Organisation'* Washington, 
1976. 237 p. ' <NCJ 43023) 



Program variables, atcitudinal variables, and cl£i2en response^ were 
analy^ed to evaluate eff ectivemess of police training in reduc^g as- 
saults and arrests arising from family crisis situations . / Locad 
training programs were developed in Columbus, Georgia, Jacksonville, 
Florida, New Orleans, Louisiana , Peoria, Illinois, Portsmooth/Chesa-^ 
peake, Virgiiffl*, and Syracuse, New Y^rk. Departmental support was 
the strongest indicator of program success^ the initial attitude of po- 
lice, of ficers the weakest . • Following training, 80 to 90 percent of''* . 
officers, (jepenyfling on the city, felt they were handliiig. crises more 
effecXJj^&iyT^'p^sitlve \esponses on ^ the. citi^en .ques*tionnaires rose 
:rom 50 to 60 percent to above 85-percent. Jrainlirig Jjad no appre--" 
ciable effect on police injuries incu^rred/in family InolPlnts but did 
help slow the increase in nuqjber of arrests.. Since -an arrest costs , 
an average of $50; a decrease of five or six -a month can result in ■ 
significant savings. Tables give a detailed breakdown of questioQr 
nair^e respoi^es. Appendixes review the six programs and present 
copies of all survey irtstruments used. It is recommen<ied that cities 
involved in the experiment be used as models to deyelpp a uniform training 
program for use by other police departments. 
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; *L^w Enfofrcement^ Assistance Administration. National lajsti* - 

tute of "taw EntorcOTent and Criminal* Justice. Family Crisife ..Inters 
vfenMon: From 0:>nceiJt to Implementation .' By Batd^, City; Uni^f^r- , 
sity of New York. . Wasfiington, 1974. ' 18 p. . ^ - *^ . 

. r K ' . - mCROFICHE ''(NCJ/.1328Z) ^ 

Concepts underlying, crisis, intervention* training p.i;ograiBs are pre-"^, 
sented. Organizatiofnal and operational ^K)nsiiierations'for'in!p.lemen- , 

*tiri£SucK programs are also reviewed. Ifi 197.!^, "13 percent- of all po* 
llcemtfn killeiJ in the J-ine of duty, were reSpoj^^Lng to, family disturb-' 
ance complaints: almost 25 perceiii; of all reported murders ctepurred ]^ 

^between family members. Despite these dangers, techniques^-f or- dealing, ■ 
with such crises are rarely included in, police recruit and ^nservice ' 
training^programs . This monograph explains the concepts underlying^ ^ 
crisis* intervention .training. The initial .discussion-" fojcij^s^s on: 
inter^personal conflict managethent and ctisls^ intervention theory and 
practice. Situations during which cr^sis!^ Intervention by of fleets ^" 
would be helpful include crime victi'mi^atlon, natutai disasters, nojtl-'- 
ftcation*of death or injuties, accidet^ts, psychotic' reactions, and 
attempted suicWe^. Three models 'of^ implementation, based on ,the 
structure of polii=^ organizations, are "presented. , ' " . 



Law Enforcement Assistance Admtnlstra^iion. liatioflal Institute' 



^Of Law Enforcement and Criminal, Justice* I^inetion of the Police in 
Crisis Intervention and Conflict Management; A Training Guide . By 
S. Fcaartsteln, Cur^^i&a E. Hirsch, B. Mclver, K. McLeod^ and J.^ 
W. Zacker, Criminal JuSTKfc^Assdciates^TncV Washington* ift74- 2^-0 p. 



Guidelines are presen dealing vith ^the organizational* theoret*- 

ical, and operational aspects' in th^ , design and implementation of a 

;po!lice training program f&r ,jirisis intervention^ The police role has 
been tiQ^ditfftnally def in€;<t"4)y^both the. public and' the police as "crime*-.' - 
fighting" and hard cot^;^a^.enforcement/*^The reality of the situa-^ 
tiofi Indicates that ^proximately 80 percent of "ah of f icer's^xime Ife ' 
sjpent in the irea* of social regulation, orde"r maintenaftce, and service t ^ 
^to the cbmmiinl'fy. Fundamental crisis andC^^onfl^ct theory^^is outlined, 

^ specific traitiing exercises are suggested, and intervention method^ 

\ are detailed. The development of administrative forms and procedures > 
is ^Iso discussed, together with the use of^tjie aoclal and community ' i 

. servtce'hetwork. An 18-page' reference sectjtbn contfa^ns an annq(;ated^^ ' 
bibliography of literature and audiovisual jnateisdals in the ateas of 

' general training, crisis intervention, conflict management^, the fac \ 
lly, interviewing, and professional referral. Attached^Co "^this re- 
port are 12 appendixes whi<^h include -such program aifd^ -as* family 
disturbance and family crisis ^intervention scripts for ^eal-rllf ^ sim- 
ulations,' an article on crisis ihterventlon and the investigation 
of .forcible rape, and group discussion and exercise' technicuest 

■ , / - . 20- . 26 • ' • 



Law Enforcement .Assistance Administration., National Insti- 
tute of^^*aw Enforcement, and 'Criminal Justice. New Orleans "Fblice ' 

^Department! family Crisis 'IntQrventton Experiment — Final Evalua-^ ^ 
tion . By E. F. Randolp|;i» Jr,^'* R. J. Condon^ J. E. Jirmin^ and J* ' - 
Fulwiler^ tfew^Orleans Police Depajrtoj^ent . ^ Washington^ 197^:; 13 p. 

: ■ \ '0 ' ' _ . ' ■ .7 09143) ■ 

A final evaluation is presented of a family crtsis**irntervention grain- 
ing program x!T&^tuted in the New Orleans Police Deparltment to i;e^uce 
homicide rates associated with family disputes in three areas of the 
city* ' S^cific plogram objectives included reducing homicides » as^ 
saul^tSt apd . repe^ ed police calls resultXng from family prbblems pnd 
aB4^<>**^Sjg2lng family members with serious problems. Training be^an 
in January" .1975^ with an Eventual total of 200* patrolmen- and ser^ 
geants from 4 divisions participating in eight 70-hour> - intensive 
training sessions. .-^Jraining consisted of lectures ty staff and visit"* 
ing professionals^ filihs^ videotafpes of similar projec&s^ an(} role-^ 
playing. The impact of training on the of ficers, involved wa$ assessed 
by tbeir'resp^ses to pre- and pos^'^ti;Bfinin^ questionnaires^.. Based, 
on these, responses^ and positive feel^ihfes towat-d the^tr^inlng received,* 
the program has been included in the training aca^pmy curricul^mv 
Recommendations for implementing the program i^ other jurisdictit>n8 
^ith a mininvum of hpstillty between, thPse 'Selected and those ^not 
selected are set forth 4ot the benefit of other ^departments wishing 
to institute simlnlar programs. The course Outline and questionnaire 
used to assess attitudes toi^rd the program ar^ attached. ' * 

* * 
_^ . Law Ei\^f^rcemenf Assistance Administration. National Insti- 
tute of Law Enforcement and Criminal Justice. Police Management of 
Conflicts Among Peo.pJ.e : Final Re^rt . By. J. W. Zacker and E. Rat- 
ter; City University^ of New^York. Washington^ 1970. 83 p. " r 

' ' . <NCJ 32471) 

A description -of a prfrgram designed to determine the impact on the 
conimunity of conflict "^tesolu.tion skills training for . recruits and 
patrolmen of the New ^ York Cit'y Housing Authority Police Department 
is ptesent'ed. In order to achieve project goals , policemen wgre 
randomly separarated into^ two groups. One group received conflict 
resolution skills /training while the other received conventional 
training coveringa^ broad range of the behavioral and social sciences . 
At the end of -training^ represlfentatives of each group were assigned 
to preselected housing, projects. Another 'housing project/ with its 
norinal complement of patrolmen, served as a control^^Evaluation mea- 
sures included before-and-af ter ' assessments of police a'ttitudes and 
social ^awareness,^ community attitudes toward the police, and police 
performance. pluS, analysis of data regarding the 'interpers^jnal" con- 
flicts in which - conf l|^t-resolution trained officers inteiivened 
Analysis and interpreta^tion of program data^ is to be included in 



the 1972 rjeport. A list of references is included. The appendix 
contains statistics on the housing develo]5ments included in the study^ 
sample police dispute information forms, and copies of the training" 
schedules for the two experimental groups. 



Lair Enforcement Assistance Administration. National- Xnsti~ 

Ju^Wce. Frogr^ To Train Fo- 

sturbances: ^nal Report. 

By H. L. Ross and E. M. Glaser, Human T^iteraction Research linsti'tute. 



tute of Law Enf orcement^and Crimina 
lice Officers To Intervene in Family 



Washington, 1970. 73 p. 



<NCJ 01509) 



This program was designed to train police officers to cope witli fam- 
ily disturl^nce calls in ' terms of citizen welfare and' irltervening 
officer safety. The immediate aim of the officers was to reduce 
emotional te'nsion as quickly as possible and thus avoid violencev 
between, the disputants or tqward -the inter^?ening officer.' A long- 
term praject goal was to help direct families to.suitable agencies^ 
in order to resolve their chronic <lifficult^es . -The program was 
cmpared to, a similar one in New York in terms of training, cost 
effectiveness and methodology. 



VANDALL, F. J. Police Training ^fot- Tough C^lls; 
Atlanta, Georgia, Emory University, 1976. 



Discretionary Si tuafions . 
138 p. ~^ (NCJ 37546) 



*This training ^manual is designed for police officers and criminal 
justice students. It deals with situations in which discretion 
plays a major role; such as-noisy groups, riots, and family ^fights. ^ 
"The fir^t two sections atialyze crucial i^^oncepts such as discretion, 
full enf<:^cement , and^. the social role of . the police. Chapter 3 is 
an examination of the most complex and dangerous' police*call: the 
domestic disturbance. This chapter contains a model guideline' for 
training officers to deal with domestic disturbances. Chapter 4 
is a' 61ose /study of a cross section of exi^dng ript prevent4.on 
training materials. This chapter„ considers the most . sensitive 
and ^explosive* problem in law enforcement: dealing with street 
groups when the community is tense. ' It concludes with a detailed 
model guideline for dealing with groups of people who are on the 
street. The purpose of domestic disturban^ and street' gather*^ 
ipg 'models is twofold*. /irst» the .models provide examples and 
outlines of more responsive training materials. The models can 
be used by' executives, command-level officers, and training person-" 
nel as- guides to improve departmental trai fling, materials^ The 
format of the models is flexible enough to^. be Applied to any , sensi- 
tive . enforcement" problem,^ from cyrfews to stteetwalk^tig---iH?osti-' 
tutes^. ..Seconcjly, *the models can function as actual' tr^iriin^ 
guidelines. Agencies using the model guidelines ar^ expected 
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to modify them to fit local law and Agency policy* Chapter 5 In- 
.troduces the Socratlc dialogue approach to police training* This 
chapter consists of hypothetical policing situations such as noisy 
teenagers on a corner^ landlord^tenant conflicts^ and sniping* Model 
cases In chapter '5 stimulate policy discussions and call .for re-^ 
sponses by the Instructor regarding how Individual departments would 
deal with each case* 

41* WALSH, J* A* and'p* G. WITTE* Police Training In Domestic Crises: A Sub- 
urban Approach* Community Mental' Health Journal , v* 11, n* 3:301-306* 
1975*. . * (NCJ '31696) 

tKis reprint contains the results of an evaluation by participating 
officers on a family crisis ^Intervention seminar* ^The seminar was 
aimed at combating special typ^s of family problems encountered In 
suburban settings* In addition to results of numerous new requests 
by police for mental health consultation^ a description of the semi* 
nar Is presented* Results of the participant questionnaire suggest 
that a training approach different from urban programs Is needed and 
wanted by suburban police* The author calls for more Cooperation 
between police 4nd community mental health, a^encd^s In developAg ' 
similar training programs* . 
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42. 



BARD, M. ,Law Enforcement atjtJ^tHe Social Sciences, Part 1 
' Journal, v. 23, n. 2:/4-i7. March 1975. 



Texas Police 
(NCJ 18686) 



This selection describes an attempt at pollce-^odal science col~ 
liberation and outlines the benefits of such ' collaboration for the 
sdclal sciences, pv this jo^t effort, Norwalk CConnectlcut ) police 
and a team of social >sych?uoglsts from'Clt^ University of New York 
work together to Identify the third-party fl.ntervantloti approaches^ 
employed by police o^f^cer^. when dealing with ^interpersonal con- 
flicts. The ^ responsibility and accountability for every a&pect of 
aspect^of the .project are shared by the police department and unlver" 
slty* Among i^e Implications ^for social sclehee/are the chance to 
gain knowledge/while actually cQntrlbutlng In a meaningful way, the 
chance -^o enlarge social science methodologies, and the development 
6t .new methods of education for social scientists/. 
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f M.^ and J. ZAOCER*. Police and Interpersonal Conflict: T^lrd-Parjty 
Interventlop Approaches * .Washington, Polled Foundation, 1976 

/ <NCJ 37960) 



?rom June /l973 to^ October 1974, social science researchers joined 
with thetlorw^lk (Connecticut) police department to study how police, 
untrained /in third-party intervention approaches, handle disturbance 
situations/. The project In. Norwalk was developed as a ^research pro-" 
gram to build a new body of knowledge about /the police role In con^ 
^fllct manage^nt. The police officer's vasti but largely undefined, 
experience as third-party intervener In Inte^rpersonal conflicts^ pro- 
vides ,the basis for this project's development of more effective 
thlrd^arty , Intervention models* Because tne largest number of dls" 
tutbarite/ c^ils In Norwalk occurred during the evening hours, ^ the 
4 p^m. ^-o midnight platoon was selected ^or participation In the 
study. / Squads A and B, each having 10 /officers, participated- In 
the planning' and field observation phases J The 10 officers of Squad 
C were reserved as a control group for the^^fleld-testlng phase. Dur~ 
Ing f^^eld . 'Observations , the 20 partlclp^lng officers provided data 
oa rS^O ^^idlsturbance situations by completing* dispute report forms. 
The /forms were deslgne<^ to elicit the following Information; descrlp- 
Slon of the ^situation; description of tjhe participants; and the of* 
fleers' bwn actions and responses. A' research panel, composed of five 
Icet^s and .four* researchers, analyzed the data and defined the 
^l^proaches "tjsed by the officers In the ' Interventions . As a resuXt, 
e^ following seven approaches were categorized: authority, counsel" 
ng,' arbitration, director-mediation, negotiation, ref eree^edlatlon, 
hd relayer-medlatlon. Three of thes(e approaches— "authority, nego- 
ilatlpn, and counseling were selected f,or futher study and field test~ 
Lng*^ The ^ecpnd phase of field testing Is discussed In detail. Dur- 
llng this phase, officers 'handled a toial of 344 calls. Repeated use 
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of the three selected Intervention app^oaches^^wtnorlty, negotia- 
tion, and counseling) generally led 1 6^ Improvement In an officer's 
ability to apply those approaches* A majority of officers vlew^dne- 
gotlatlon as the moj^t Important approach for police recruits to learn. 
Focusing on Interpersonal aspects of police work apparently enabled 
officers ^thout formal training to improve their perceptions of In- 
terpersbonal processes. Increase" their knowledge of human behavior, 
and appropriately alter their own behavior. It Is suggested' future 
research -be attem{^ted to determine whether the methods employed 'Tn 
this project can be refined and applied to third-party Intervention 
and to other ppllce {>ractltloner functions. The appendix contains 
copies of the dispute report and the thltd-party/aproach debriefing 
forms as well as dlspoite situations Involving use of %he authority, 
jjciegotlatlon, and counseling approaches.. 
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BLAMTON, 'J. Self -Study of Family Crisis Intervention In a Police Ifalt . 
Berkeley, Social Action Research Center, undated. 4 p. 

MICROFICHE <NCJ 36632) 



CeT>t< 



A description Is given of a model for decisionmaking In family crisis 
Inteventlon. Guidelines aj:^ provided for observing the ^cene> as- 
sessing and defusing the situation, fact finding, mediation^ and re^^ 
feirral. This model was developed by police In the family crisis In- 
tervention unit of a large western city and wa^^ based on their expe- 
riences In handling such sltuatlolis successfully. References are lir*^ 
eluded . , 



Liifi^aJ 



45. CALIFORNIA OFFICE OF CRIMINAL JUSTICE^JPLANNING. Alameda Regional Crliff^al 
Justice Planning Board* ProjfeGt Outreach: A Program of Family Crisis 
Intervention^ Final Repott- . By T. E. Whalen and S. Calcagno. Oak- 
land, L974. 60 p. ' ,^ MICROFICHE <NCJ 16626) 

An assessment Is presented ot a successful police project todecrease 
tlmb spent on family ^disturbance calls and to-lncrease the ability 
of police to handle these cases through training^ In Intervention tech- 
' nlques. Objectives of this .program were to reduce by one-fourth 

repeat fam'lly disturbance calls; to reduce time spent on family dis- 
putes by , 20 percent; to Improve the ability of police to handle . 
family disturbance calll; to determine which of two approaches u^ed 
was most effective; and to bring the problems of families frequently ^ 
needing crisis Intervention by police to closure. Evaluation mea- ' 
sures consisted of a review of ppllce records of family disturbance 
calls, a questionnaire adi^lnls-tered to police after a ZO^hour train- 
ing Course, a Rre-post instrument to assess attitude changes and opln-^, 
.Ions of police and client families. The two approaches to *haimllng 
family crisis cal|s consisted =.of counselors responding along with 
^ ^ police-officers and referrals to counselors by police* A" comparison ^ 
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of results with tjie year prlot^ to the project. Indicated a 22-per- 
cent reduction' In family crisis calls. The questlonn^re showed 
marked changes In attitude a positive view of the training re- 
ceived. A compatlson of alternative counseling approaches showed 
few differences In client outcomes, while repeated calls from families 
were significantly ^educed. 



46. CKISHOLM, D. C. Mobile Family Serylces^Unlt. 
December 1974. 



Police Chief , v.' 41, 12:16 
{NCJ 16146) 



This article describes a ujlt providing emergency counseling ser- 
vices, referrals, care for jabandoned children, emergency accommoda* 
tlons, and food requlslte3>| in cooperation with police and ^s^lal 
services departments. The* unit was foc^d to Integrate the services 
of welfare agencies an^ the police department. Offices are located 
in the police building, and the staff is available on a 24-hour basis. 
Permanent staff is -composed of an executive director, three crisis 
workers formerly^ from the department df social services, and three 
crisis workers who receive on-the-job training. When in the field, 
workers are in contact with the police department via police radio 
in a van. Statistics for February, Harch,^ and April 1974, ^how a 
a tripling of calls attended. 



47. COFFEY, A. R. Police Intervention Into Family Crisis: The Role of Law 



Enforcement in" Family Problems. 
Ilshlng Company, 1974. 191 p. 



Santa Cruz, California, Davlfi Pub~ 

<NCJ 15241) 



A conceptual framework for the 
sented. Alterna tlve solutions 



ily^s of' 



anaiysfls of family crises is pre- 
to traditional crisis Intervention 
problems are* Siiggested Irt a law enforcement context. Declslona^on 
defendants' rights during lineups are also discussed. The statu^ of 
the police officer's ^ole is constantly changing in response to feed- 
back froin many 4iverse societal elements. .Although family crisis in- 
tervention is nof^he only slgnlflcair€\ change in the police role, it 
may be the most dramatic. Historically, police have treated the symp- 
toms of family disturbances, not the disease. Now, however, the po- 
lice role is being modified to insure that police contact with a 
. family disturbance resolves* more than the disturbance. The major 
Justification for this trend is the fact that only the police coh- 
'slstently reach family crises ;severe enough to require intervention, 
/^d, Significantly, reach a'crlsls while it is still a crisis. The 
policeman who reads this book is not, merely told what to do in a 
particular situation; he Ifi taught how to analyze a problem and^ihoose 
the most appropriate of a number of alternatives* Police Intervene * 
tion ^nto Family Cr^isis is organized, with- major points of emphasis 
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and key words printed In boldface capital letters for easy reference 
and retention. Each chapter is summai^lzed and Includes a list of 
dlscussloP topics. ' > ^ 



FISHERj S, A. ' Suicide and Crisis Intervention: Survej^and Guide to Ser~ 
vl ces . New York, Springer Publishing Company, 1973. 287 p. , 
ft ^ . <NCJ 14915) 

\/ ' , # * 

' This Survey and descriptive study provides a synthesis of a variety 
of models of operational techniques and methods^ ' based on a natlon~ 
wide sampjle of suicide prevention and crlslK Intervention centers. 
A hlston^lcal perspective on the, need f^tv these services and a' review 
of pertinent literature Is provl^ded. The^survey requested basic J 
Information on method, of operation, telephone setup, telephone cover-| 
age, contact with callers, sponsors/and funding staffing, training,! 
publicity, goals and purposes, arf3^ollowup of callers. Information 
was also solicited on length of f time In operation', recordkeeping, and 
and problem ar^as. The questlVnnalre was sent to a threeway cross" 
Indexed list o£ known services. Respondents were divided according 
to the focus of their ^e^>^es and data were compiled and tabulated 
for 142 suicide prevention centers and 50 youth services. Results 
of the survey are discussed, and recommendations on research, sharing 
and dissemination of Information, ^nd use*«of volunteers are provided. 
The appendixes Include a list of associations and publications, the 
survey Instrument, sample for^ms used by these services, and a brief 
suggested list of material f or^tralnlng. - 



FLAMMANG, C. ^J. Police Crisis Intervention . Chicago, University of 

Illinois Police Tralnlng'^^astltute, 1972. 92 p. (NC^J 26801) 

Intended as a guide for working police officers as weli%s a resource 
for police administrators^ this text provides a background on the 
.caused of crisis situations and suggests several crisis Intervention 
approaches . The complexities of urbanlzedand'lndu&trlallzed society, 
and the factors which give rise to Increased, tension and anxiety, are 
reviewed In the first chapter. Aspects of ' emotional behavior are 
arlso dlsous^ed. Including emotloMl (K^lopmentK maturity, emotional 
reactions to stress and anxiety^ and ^emotional j)athology. Methods 
of . handling problems of emotional response are then suggeated. It 
Is stressed that the police officer should recqgnlze ^the Importance, 
the commonalities, the normally, and the occasions for the emotional 
responses on both the part o^ the Individual encountered and on the 
police officer himself. The role of the family In relation -to de- 
velopment of the child and futur.e aSult behavior of the. Individual ^ 
Is examined 4s well. After reviewing these factors of personality 
develoraent an^l behavior 'response, the author turns to an analysis 
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,of the police 'role iji society. An assessment.^ of the traditional 
crime orientation of the police is first provided. The author argues 
that law enforcement must reevaluate its role in society and move 
tcom Its present posture of Criminal orientation toward a- service 
orientation. No attempt to develop crisis intecventiqn techniques 
tSr programs will^ be successful until the service nature of police 
work is fully perceived. General methods .of implementing^ police cris- 
is intervention ?secvices are discussed and specific- techniques of^ 
crisis intervention are presented.-' 



50. HENDRICKS, J. Transactional Analyses and the EN^lice—Fami^y Dispute$< 
Journal of Police Science and Administration , v. ijjf, ri* 4;416"420. 
.December 1977. ' ^ \ <NCJ. 446 



15) 



The use of transactional analy^s (TA), a method of psychotherapy 
based on ^understanding interactions be tween people, ^y pQlice in__han- 
'dling domestic conflicts is discussed. According^ to th^^ proponents 
'of TA, the method offers Che following advantages: its methods and 
principles are easy to learn; it increases self-understanding, the^re- 
i^by increasing understanding of others; dt?'> is a practical tool that 
, is almost^iminedtately usable; and it helps solve int rapersonal, inter"* 
personal, ^nd family problems, ""-^^le TA approach views each person as 
a combinaiq^on of parent, adult,. andN, child, ^nd specif ies the roles 
played by each personality component. A secb^^l^^mportant TA teiiet 
is the u^e of game theory; engagement iiv destri^£^^ve, ^ime-consiiming 
interact ion in wbich <jne player wins a' payoff at the expense of 
another person. Such concepts can be ysed advantageously hy^ police 
officers in han'dling. disturbance^ calls. , The of f icer ^an view the 
conflict participants in terms of the personality components and g^mes 
they are acting ojiit and can intervene accordingly. Common games re- 
lating to family disputes are described, and the appropriate' response 
. by the police officer is noted. It Is concluded that TA should be 
an integral .part of police training prcv^rams. 



51. KOBETZ, W. Ed., Crisis Intervention and the Police: Sele^rted Readings . 

Gaithersburg, Maryland, International Association of Chiefs pf Police, 
. * 1974. 271 p. \. > ' <NCJ 154U) 

This collection of 36 articles describes how law enforcement agencies * 
are learning to recognize crisis situations, train personnel'ln crisis 
ijiterv^ntion techniques, atid establish crisis units, ^he pro^fem of 
increasing violence and police effn^rts to cope with this phenomenon' 
are discussed first. The following topics are covered in the selectcrd 
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readings; conflict management arid 'crisis Intervention specialized 
unit^t^lf the understandlog and handling of crisis Intervention &ltua^ 
tions; training crisis .Intervention' personnel^ ^ and obtaining funds 
for specialized unit's; program planning; and evaluation. The f 6iiow- 
Ing ctlsls situation^ are also discussed: family disputes^ suicide 
prevehtlpn^ disaster operations^ and dealing with alcoholics or the 
mentally ill. ' . - ' - \ 



52, LOaGHEED, W. J;^ Our Safe Streets Unit. Police fchlef > v. 40, n. 7:42-44, 
' ' 46^48. .July 1973. / - ' - <NCJ 12028) 



A "description Is presi^rited of the Dade County (Florida) Safe Streets 
Unit VCSSU) , a speclhlleed ig^oup prlented toward/communlty service 
rather than traditional' law. enf otcement . the unit 'focuses on these 
specif Ic'operatlonal ^^as: juvenile guidance, comunlty service, and 
family crisis Intervention. ^ The manner In which the SSU was struc" 
tured, stafXed, and.m^de operational Is discussed. 



53. Mariagement. of' Conflict . (Motion Picture). Galthersburg, Maryland, Inter- 
national Association ofr Chief s of poltcfe, 1974. 20 min., color, 16 
mm. . ■ \ * / <NCJ 16362) 



This film depicts typical conflicts encountered by police and the 
appllcadon of techniques .for managing conflicts. ^ In the film two ^ 
Sap JosQ patriilmen encounter a^ husband threatening his wife with * a 
gun, 'a SAQ^tirffg matcH between angVy participants In a traffic accl^ 
dent, and an apparent ^Ight between two hippies before a crowd of 
'their peers. Vhat ^principles of conflict management Will resolve 
^ these typical situ^^tlons th^t, compost an offlcer,*& work? bfalntalnlng 
an objective thlrd^party posture wlthld the iiollce'mail*s symbols of 
authority, preparing persons for the next-^step In law enf orceioent^ 
procedure to reduce reaction ,to the ui\expecCed, ccmcerned listening, 
humor, effective body language, and posing alternatives trf conflict , 
are som^ of t\i0 principle^ recommendeli ^ In this film. Interspersing 
actual conflict, situations with' a classroom setting of a sergeant 
lecturing patrolmen^ on conflict management provides a stimulating 
*' format.^ This film would' be ^ appropriate as ^a resource In conflict 
management training £ot cadets and experienced ^fflc^rs. 



54; MAJIBLLA, F. L. Police as Crisis InCerventfoti Agents. Military Police 

/ Law ^forcement* Journal , .v. ^> n. 2:24-26. Sumnifet Quasrter 1?75. / 
. : / * " . . ' <NCJ 29371) 

The role of the police officer in crisis Intervention Is dlscUss^d. 
Specl^£iQ^'recommendatlons,.are made for officers responding to^domestlc 
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to domestic disturbance calls and trylpg to resolve ^Interpersonal 
conflicts. The Importance and value of ' crisis Intervention training 
f^r police are emphasized. The article Includes a lls^ of thlrd-p^rty 
Intiarventlon techniques and eight steps to determine referral auction. ^ 



55, 



MEYER Ja^C. SoQlal Aspects of Peace Keeping: Handling Personal ^Crisis 

Situations^ Pdllce, v. 16, n. U:4l-45. July 1972. ,<NCJ 04816) 

A dlscussloi^ Is presented of the value of '^street therapy/' the In- 
formal techniques police use to deal with Individuals In stress. 
Crisis InterVentlon Is a large and valuable part ojfi police work. 
^Recognition 6^. this function should .be given and tralDlng should 
]perveto enhance these techniques, rather than Impose those of othep 
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NEWMAN, C. L. Police arid Families: Factors Affecting Police Intervention. 
Pdllce Chief , v> 3%, n. 4;25-'26, 28, 30. March 1972. <NCJ 03174) 

Services rendered bV police to children and^ adults in crisis are 
discussed* The crises with' Vhich the police must deal range from 
«the sudden fear a child perceives when he discovers his abandonment, 
to discovery and apprehension of a criminal' in the commission of a 
theft. Policies roust ^sxist in the department tjhich spell out the 
scope of responsibility and range of actions the officer is permitted 
to take in eaclv type of situation. 
W ^ 



57. O'CONNELL, G. and H. JOHNSON. Blue Beret"A New Police Iiflage. Pdlice 



Chief, V. 41, n. 6:58-60% June 1971^. 



(NCJ 13936) 



It is suggested that select police officers be trained in crisis in- 
tervention, life-sustaining techniques, and other service*oriented 
aspects of [Police work. Realizing that over^O percent of an officer^s 
day is spent performing non-law-enforcing functions, a pTrihbe^ depart- 
ment would benefit from a highly trained, elite division, capable of 
dealing with persons on a personal^vel, as dpposed to the tradi- 
tional authoritarian level. The authors suggest that those qualify- 
ing for this division as a result of intense' screening and training 
be allowed to wear a blue beret as a symbol of their achievement. 
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58. RQCHg^ER POLICE BUREAU, FACIT: Family Conflict Intervention Team Ex- 
periment, Experimental Action Program . University of Rochester, 
1974'; 33 p. MICROFICHE (NGJ 17898) 

A description of this planned 'police crisis intervention and re*" 
ferral program is presented* Information on the projects background, 
organization, personnel, ^ training, and impli^p&ii^^CUsi^ timetable is 
< included. Xlie need for such' a police unit ^is indicated by police 

statistics which show that over 20,000 calls per^x^^r involve inter- 
personal disturbances* Additionally, a substantial proportion of 
* all homicides and assaults on police ^e related to this type of 
call* The proposed Family Conflict Intervention Team <FACIT) experi^ . 
ment involve^ training police officers in Special techniques for han^ 
dling conf lic^^j^tHrai:r6^s , acquainting them with relevant progratns ' 
aqil.^esoia'rces 'in the community, and establishing mechanisms for re- 
ferral of conflict situation clients ^to appropriate programs and' 
^ agencies* In one experimental area the trained police will ba pro- 
^ vided with the services of a multidisciplinariah support team. ,The 
support team will provide a link between police identification of 
the problem and the subsequent followup on referrals of family con-* 
flict cases to appropriate treatment agencies within the community. 
' ^It is stated that the experiment will be placed in a» rigorous eval- * 
nation framework enabling an Assessment of its effects/ The specific 
jeffects^ anticipated include a^ reduction inxhe rate <if crisis recidi- 
vism among families coming" to the attention of the police, the de" 
velopment among police officers of skills to intervene in conflict 
situations without the use of force and without eliciting violence 
against -themselves, a decrease the frequency of resorting to the, 
use of force or to the arrest *6f parties in: a conflict situation, 
and an .improvemenC in the attitudes of police officers regar<fing their 
I o capacity to manage conflict / situaXiqns. 



59. ROSEHBLUH, E. S*, T* C. NEIL, W* /A. REICKART; B* T. THACkER,*and L*&. 

DI FpHSO . Techniques of Crisis Intervention; Emergency Mental Health 
Eirse Aid. Louisville, Kentucky, 1974. 211 p* ^ <NCJ 19019) 

This textbook provided a /background on human behavior, , motivation, ^ 
malajiaptive ^behavior, sodial change, an^ counseling theories , and 
teviews such methods as problem. solving,' police crisi^ techniques, 
and role playing* Tije anchors first review the characteristics ^of a 
crisis, the definition of j crisis intervention, and the role of crim- 
inal justice in the crisps situation* Theories of human bfthavio;^^ 
the djevelopment ' of personality, stages of development, and the ma- 
ture personality are discussed. Such maladaptive behaviors-, as psy- 
chosis, ^schizophrenia, affective disorders, paranoid tactions, neu-^ 
rosis., and defense mechanisms are outlined as we^3r:f^ The effects of 
various aspects of sociafL change are cotisldered, including rebellion * 
and revolution, cultural lag, mass communicatlpns aitd advertisljig, 
and the ^ihallenge of, spcial ijistitutions. Among they specific in- 
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^erventlon techniques presented In this text are effective listening 
end effective responding, Interpersonal communication for crisis re- 
solution, suicide prevention, nonchemlcal Intervention In acute dtug 
reactions^ and conflict management and tension assessment. A list 
of sample referral sources Is^^Chcluded. 



STRATTON, J. Crisis Intervention Couns^^ellng and Police Diversion From the 
Juvenile Justice Sy^stem — Literature Review. Juvenile Justice , v. 25, 
n. 1:44^53* May 1974. <NCJ 14497)^ 

/ 

The historical development of police diversion^ of juveniles and crisis 
Intervention counseling Is traced, showing these techniques to be gen- 
erally as ef fective as traditional technlqu^^^lthough much less ex- 
pensive. Studies concerning the theoretical development, the eroer- 
^ ^ gence of crisis Intervention practices In community psychology- and 
mentaJi^ health, further itevelopments In crisis theory, and methods of* 
working with the client In crisis are reviewed. Researclj done on 
, police diversion Includes determination of the factors which affect 
police decisions to divert, statistical studies of diversion rates^ 
and Investigation of factors which determine why a child is diverted. 
Some Important experimental studies are discussed.^ The following 
topics are investigated in these studlesi^the success of police using 
crisis intervention techniques 'in 'family disputes, the diversion of 
persons from mental hospitals through family crisis treatment, and 
police diversion of' juveniles into family crisis counseling programs. 



\ effects of, Crisis Intervention Counseling on Predellnqu^t 

and Misdemeanor Juvfenlle Offenders. Juvenile Justice , v. 26, n. * 
4:7-18. November 1975.. ^ , <NGJ 30702) 



Study findings provide a tool for investigating whether family crisis 
intervention shortly after Initial police contact is more effective 
than traditional methods Qf doling with jifvenile status and jyve^ ^ 
nllfr misdemeanor offendeits. When the minor Vas first brought to the^ 
attention, of^the San Fernanda police| the subject was ranfidmly. as- 
signed to the experimental (family crisis intervention) otcontrol 
^ (traditional)* groups. ^Traditional methods Include infoymaV fcoun- 
sellng, counseling with parents, filing of juvenile court( pej^tloI^^c. 
o,r immediate detention. Thirty subjects were assigned to eachjgroup. 
At thi end, of 6 months, study findings were used to compare differ^' 
ences between the ti^adltlonal ^and. family crisis tredt^mei^t a^proach^ 
with regard to numbeV^pf days spent in Retention, recidivism r^te^, 
and cost ef fectlveness^ Cost effectiveness Indexes were* determined 
for the two groups by assessing superior courts , costs, cost factors 
Involved. in probation services,' an^ detention costs* A survey was * 
conducted to examine the attitudes and feelings of parents and'mlnors 
involcVed in ^he crirsls Intervention counseling .app];oach. A statistic ■ 
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cal analysis of the liata Indicated that several significant* differ" ^ 
'fences were found at the .05 level. These pertained to the totaj, aum* 
bei'; of 'rearrests^ use qf. probation depar^tment services j and number^ 
of days spentf ii\ detention at Juvenile Hall between thfe traditipn^l' ^ 
and experimental groups.. Although a statistical test^ was not^j^er- 
formed on cos-t comparisons between the .two groilps^ a large differ^ 
fnce was fouiwi in cos^t outlays for additional services required by 
the traditional group from th& Los Ang&les County Superior Court and ^ 
the Probation Department.^ In an examination of the parent v^nd child 
survey, parent and child responses tp the Idearof haying ^iE counselor 
in the police ' station^ feelings regarding the caunselor,, value of 
the counseling, the counseling approach, and^the results of thV coun-^ 
seling were extremely favOraJ)le. ^ ! ' 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. Law Enforcement Assistance Admitiist raitlon. 
to Keep Ch^ Peaces Crisis'^ Management In Latf Enforcement . % K,^ 
^chonborn, Natiowal Conference of Christians and Jews.. Washington, 
1976\ 106 p.- i ' MICROFTCHE C^ C J 37085>£: 

The proceedings are. reported Of a 2"day symposium held November 
1975, in Oakland, California, andattended by 150Tpanticipants repre-^ 
^ senti^g 36 police agencies and 12 educational in^it\itlons in nojthei;^ 
C^alifornta. Xhls report contains edited and Tcohdensed^ver^ions o^f « 

- three, formal presentations made, during the symposium plOs suofmarles 
of six informal . wotkshops in which, crisis Management practitioners 
described the goals, concepts, operation, atiministration, and^ impact 
of their programs. Presentation topics included new police roie de^ 
finitions versus the oXd, humanistic aspects' of- police WQI;^ versus 

. the technical, and generalist models of policing versus 'the. special--^ 
ist. The i^orkshop dealt*with hosjtage negotiation situations,, loental 
health crises , school and yQuth crises, landlord-tenant disputes ,q 
^ . family Crisies^, and crises^ triggered by being a victim or witness to 
a irime or disaster. .Appended materials include the, symppsium ^geit-\ 

* da an^ a Ifst of participants. .^^A topJ.c-*oriented bibliography i§°i>r3!>" 
vided. Charted. <Sata on. family crtsis intervention programs in flje' 
Uni^ted Stat^s^txl crisis management-programd^in northern CaliffS^pla^ 
' ' law enforcement are also, included. ' - y.- * 
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63. U. S DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. Law Enforcement Assistan<^e Administrdfeion.' ^ 
^ ' . National Ins titut;e' of Law Enforcement and CrimipaJ. Justice.. * Police - 
. ^ family Crisis Intervention and gonflicl; Management, ' Arj^ Action 

search tAii^lysis^ By ^. Bard and J. ZacK^» City Ohiveifsity 'of Ne^ ^ 
Yorlc. Wa^hingtoit, 1972.. 2216l-p. ^ ' f^JCJ* 07130) 

A study is reported^ of two methods of i^esolving'personal and family 
disputes by police in It^w income housing projects and by precinct 
crisis intervention uni^s.^ In ad4i%ion^to the ^analy($l# of tha^vati** 
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" ables that make for disputes In which police are called on to Inter- 
* vene^ . the study addressed Itself to an examination of performance, 
of conflict ^managentent trained of fleers » ^ttltude^o^ ^the "icomDunity 
tcft^ard the police wt^er^ .conflict management trained officer^ j/e're 
op'eratlrie> the effects of training upoathe police and their functlpn>^ 
5fnd^ the -r^ej^tlotishlp of the trainee? tq their training consultants* 
The data analyzed 1^^287 cases'^processed by the conf lictTmanagement 
trained unit of the New York City Housing Authority Police Depart- 
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